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BY G, EB. SARGENT, AUTHOR OF ‘‘ STORY OF A CITY ARAB,” 
CHAPTER LIX.—THE NIGHT OF THE SMUGGLERS’ RUN—THE 
FIRST-FRUITS OF TREACHERY. 

Berore following out the adventure entered upon by the 
travellers in our last chapter, it is necessary to glance 
rapidly at events which had by a few hours preceded it, 
in another part of the field on which the interest of our 

story has been mainly centred. 

_ Karly in the evening “ The Squirrel” began to receive 

its secret guests, among the first of whom was the 

almost ubiquitous and indefatigable plotter Mr. Win- 
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cheap, with old Luke, of whom we have heretofore 
spoken, and Carter, the foreman of the iron-works. 
Having on a former occasion given a sufficient specimen 
of the conversation of these men, we shall content our- 
selves with observing that care seemed to hang more 
heavily than usual over them all. Possibly the great- 
ness of the venture of the night had something to do in 
sobering their thoughts; for it was whispered among 
them that goods to the value of twenty thousand pounds 
were that night to be landed from the smuggling cutter, 
and dispersed in the various hides. But, besides this, 
an instinctive feeling of insecurity weighed on their 
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spirits. They were not quite sure that they had baffled 
their natural enemies and persecutors with regard to the 
time and spot of the intended landing, while they knew 
that those enemies and persecutors had for some days 
been more than commonly on the alert. One circum- 
stance particularly puzzled and perplexed Mr. Wincheap ; 
namely, that the subordinate officer whom he had heavily 
bribed to assist in misleading his superiors had suddenly 
disappeared, having been despatched, as it seemed, to 
another station. This might be a mere coincidence, for 
these shiftings often occurred; but it looked rather 
black, old Luke thought, and Will Carter agreed with 
hin. 

Another thing worried Mr. Wincheap, and the guests 
of George Parsley in general: this was the absence of 
some of their confederates. They could account for that 
cf Mr. Crickett, who had forewarned Mr. Wincheap that 
he should be unable to leave the Priory that night ; but 
others were also missing who ought to have been there, 
and who had probably been frightened back by the 
reports of the past few days. Among the absent ones 
was Moses Lee, concerning whose defection it is almost 
needless to say Mr. Wincheap had been kept in ignorance 
by the arch-traitor Crickett. 

“ It’s most likely he is at Kittum’s Corner with the 
horses,” said Wincheap, who did his best to keep up 
the courage of his coadjutors, but with indifferent 
success. 

Later in the evening, however, others of the smuggling 
crew dropped in; and, as they reported that the coast 
was clear, and also brought intelligence that the entire 
force of the custom-house officers was directed towards 
Ladies’ Cliff, the spirits of the whole. party gradually 
rose. It may be remarked, in passing, that this intelli- 
gence was entirely unfounded, and had been industriously 
spread by the custom-house officers themselves. 

The expedition had been planned for an earlier hour 
than on the former occasion we have described ; so that 
soon after ten o’clock the party left “The Squirrel” to 
the charge of the landlord and Mr. Wincheap, expecting 
to fall in with other and yet more numerous reinforce- 
ments at Whichwhich Bay. a ; 

The further occurrences of that eventful evening, as 
far as the smugglers were concerned, may be briefly 
told. The landing of the goods was commenced without 
any reason for alarm, although extra precautions were 
used because of the unusual value of the contraband 
cargo. Already several detachments had left the beach 
with their horse-loads of packages, when, suddenly, 
warning shouts were raised and lights shown by sentries 
stationed on the cliffs above; and while the confusion 
thus caused was at its height an overwhelming force 
galloped down the steep and narrow road on to the 
bay. A short and decisive conflict ensued, in which 
many of the smugglers were desperately wounded ; 
many were taken prisoners, and some escaped only by 
climbing the almost perpendicular cliffs. The landed 
goods were seized; and, in attempting to escape, the 
smuggling cutter fell into the jaws, so to speak, of the 
Government sloop, which had some days been lying hid 
in one of the harbours on the coast, and, taking advantage 
of wind and tide, had so timed its approach as to reach 
the bay in time to share in the glory and profit of the 
capture. 

As a matter of course, the sham run (of salt water) 
at Ladies’ Cliff was disregarded ; and the smugglers 
engaged in that harmless exploit, after carrying their 
loads some distance without being interrupted, and 
beginning to suspect the truth, hastily abandoned their 
valueless tubs and miade off to their homes ; and among 





the many incidents springing from that busy and tragic 
night’s work was the discovery of those tubs on the fol- 
lowing day, by the farmer on whose lands they had 
been imperfectly concealed, and who, seizing upon them 
as lawful spoils of war, secretly conveyed them to a 
safe retreat before making the discovery of their in- 
noxious but nauseous contents. 

Returning to our main narrative: while the conflict 
was going on in Whichwhich Bay the smugglers who 
had started with the first horse-loads of goods went on 
their way uninterruptedly to the several hides ; and, thus 
separated, they mostly became an easy prey to detach- 
ments of the enemy, who (forewarned: by Mr. Crickett) 
had correct information of those localities. In one case, 
however, the custom-house officers and their assistants 
met not only with serious resistance, but even sustained 
@ momentary repulse, although the goods eventually 
fell into their hands. This was at the Priory crypt, 
where the smuggling party was unusually strong and 
desperate, being made up of a numerous levy from the 
Hurlock Iron-works, headed by Will Carter, and accom- 
panied by the old smuggler Luke. 

Arrived at the ruins, the smugglers had dismounted 


‘and were unloading their horses, when the party lying 


in ambush (and among them Mr. Bateman, the super- 
visor) suddenly made their appearance and called upon 
the smugglers to surrender. Though taken by surprise, 
the only reply of Carter was a scornful defiance ; and in 
less time than it takes to write the entire area of the 
ruins was a scene of desperate conflict. Taking advan- 
tage of their knowledge of the broken ground, the smug- 
glers, with a gallantry worthy of a better cause, met the 
scattered fire of their opponents with hearty bludgeon 
strokes; and, when compelled to retreat (which they did 
inch by inch), they left behind them no prisoners. 

And now for a little while we must turn to others of 
our dramatis persone who took some share in this busy 
night’s work. 


CHAPTER LX.—THE NIGHT OF THE SMUGGLERS’ RUN—THE LAST 
OF MB. WILLIAM CRICKETT—VENGEANCE ON THE TRAITOR. 
Tue ladies of the Priory sat in their old parlour, but 
the chess-board lay neglected on the side-table. This had, 
indeed, been some time laid aside: the excitement of 
the last few months, and the new interest Melly and 
Prissy had been aroused to take in the more stirring 
affairs of life, had weaned them from their almost solitary 
recreation. It was past midnight; but their lamp still 
burned, and so did a cheerful fire on the hearth. A 
county map lay on the table before them. Good, simple 
souls! they had been measuring with a pair of com- 
passes the distance between the Priory (which was 
duly noted there) and Leanacre Farm, the supposed posi- 
tion of which they themselves had indicated by a dot on 

the map. 

“ We shall not be so far apart from Harry and Rose, 
you see, my dear,” said Melly, not for the first time that 
evening; and Prissy smilingly acquiesced. 

The county map showed out, faded and yellow with 
age, on the brilliantly white damask holland cloth with 
which it came. in contact, and upon which were also 
spread the materials and necessary accompaniments of 
a rich and rare feast, wanting only the smoking hot 
roast dishes, which were, under the superintendence of 
Mr. Crickett, sending forth an appetizing odour from 
the kitchen; for the excellent ladies were sure that 
their niece and nephew would be near the borders of 
starvation before they could arrive at the Priory, and 
had determined to prevent, as far as in them lay, the 
consummation of so dire a catastrophe. 
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“They will surely be here soon now,” said Prissy, 
endeavouring to stifle an almost irrepressible yawn; for, 
notwithstanding her nervous excitement of mind, her 
frail physical nature asserted its right to revolt against 
long watching, and waiting, and abstinence. 

“ Prissy, my dear, do not gape if you can help it,” 
said Melly, mildly. 

“This suspense is intolerable,” exclaimed Prissy, 
starting up and walking to and fro; and then, suddenly 
stopping short and bending her head to listen, she 
added, “ They are surely coming now, Melly: I hear the 
distant sound of horses.” 

But these sounds, if any there were, died away, to be 
succeeded, a few minutes afterwards, by loud and violent 
shouts, manifestly from the neighbourhood of the ruins. 
Another moment, and reports, as of pistol-shots, fell 
sharp upon the ears of the listeners, followed by loud 
screams from the kitchen. 

Melly rose hastily and rang the bell. Her face 
was pale, but her manner was collected, and her voice 
was unaltered from its usual mild and gentle tones, as 
Mr. Crickett entered. 

“ What can be the meaning of this disturbance, Wil- 
liam ?” she demanded. 

“ Them women-creeturs,” replied Mr. Crickett, prompt- 
ly. A close observer, however, in spite of his assumed 
nonchalance, might have noticed a nervous twitching of 
the butler’s upper lip, and a certain tremulousness of 
voice, which would have belied his attempted indif- 
ference. 

“ Nonsense, William !” returned Melly, rather angrily. 
“I know where the screams come from without your 
telling me; but a 

More pistol-shots and renewed shouts, and sounds of 
deadened blows, with louder and more prolonged shrieks: 
from the kitchen, interrupted the speaker. 

“Prissy, my dear sister, this is some new calamity. 
Our poor brother’s guilt is not-yet avenged: the punish- 
ment is falling upon his unfortunate child and our dear 
nephew; but I, at any rate, will share it.” The lady 
clasped her sister’s hand and pressed a kiss upon 
Prissy’s lips as she spoke, and was hastily leaving the 
room, closely followed by her sister, when William 
Crickett stopped the passage with his burly frame. 

“What is this, Miss Fleming? There’s nothing 
come to Master Harry and his wife. Them noises come 
from the ruins. "Tis only a scrimmage with the smug- 
glers, if you must know,” he added, more emphatically, 
“and they don’t want you among them.” 

“The smugglers! And what can smugglers have to 
do on our premises, William?” said Prissy, with such 
simple surprise and incredulity that, if Mr. Crickett’s 
mind had not been preoccupied with his own business, 
could scarcely have avoided laughing in his mistresses’ 
faces. 

“There’s no telling what them smugglers may be up 
to, or where they will break ground,” replied Mr. 
Crickett ; “ and I am pretty sure that’s what the row is 
about now. You had better keep quiet, Miss Fleming, 
and so had you, Miss Prissy: you can if you like, you 
know,” he added. 

While this hurried conversation was proceeding the 
confusion without evidently increased; and though the 
scene of conflict was at some distance, being separated 
from the house by the large garden and garden walls 
described in a former part of this history, there was 
Some danger from stray bullets; and it is not to be 
wondered that our two gentlewomen, courageous as 
they might be and were, and had proved themselves to 
be, shrunk from unnecessarily exposing themselves, 
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“ William is right, sister,” said Melly, after a moment’s 
reflection. “We could do no good by going among 
them. Let us remain here; and the maids had better 
come to us. We will have the Bible, William. It may 
quiet our minds, my dear,” she added, turning to Prissy, 
“to read the forty-sixth psalm—‘ God is our refuge and 
strength’—you know.” 

And so the simple-minded maiden ladies turned to 
the sacred text; and it was indicative of the quiet 
composure which had accompanied them through so 
many years of their pilgrimage, that, amidst the din of 
the mysterious fray without, the gentle voice of devotion 
was softly breathed within the walls of the old Priory. 

Meanwhile, under the plea that he had heard prayers 
read once before, that evening, and that he had some- 
thing else to do with his time, the old scorner withdrew ; 
and presently, when the devotions were over, and the 
noise without had subsided into a solemn silence, he was 
tiowhere to be found. Half an hour passed away in 
painful suspense; and then a loud summons was heard 
in the outer passage of the Priory by the scared maids, 
who rushed again into the parlour to take shelter or 
seek protection near their mistresses, who, after a mo- 
mentary delay, proceeded to the spot. 

It was a ghastly sight that met them there. Wil- 
liam Crickett lay stone-dead on the floor, with blood 
still oozing from a bullet-wound in his forehead; and 
three or four men stood by his side. 

“Don’t be alarmed, ladies—not more alarmed than 
you can help,” said one of them. “My name is Bate- 
man. I am a custom-house officer; so you need not 
fear me. We have had a slight skirmish with some 
smugglers in your ruins; and, somehow or other, this 
man—your serving-man, I believe, ladies—has come to 
sorrow. I am sorry to distress you, ladies, with such a 
—a sanguinary spectacle,” said the supervisor—who 
even at that moment seemed to be studying the ele- 
gancies of his mother tongue—* but I could do no 
other. The poor man is quite dead.” 

* Dead as a door-nail,” ejaculated one of the men. 

“ And though the catastrophe is deeply to be deplored,” 
continued the supervisor, as the ladies stood shrinkingly 
by in speechless horror, “ it might have been the fate of 
a better man than this; and there’s a saving of five 
hundred pounds, good, to the Government.” 

In further explanation Mr. Bateman—presently, and 
when he had withdrawn Melly and Prissy to their par- 
lour, and ordered his men, at their request, to remove 
the loathsome burden to the room the living man had so 
long occupied—laid before the astounded sisters the 
story of their immaculate William’s former connection 
with the smugglers, and his recent treachery. Mr. 
Bateman still further said that, having secured the run 
goods, and allowed* the smugglers themselves to retreat 
after the fight, he had searched the ground for the 
wounded and dead, but that the only person found was 
Mr. Crickett, who, as he supposed, either unable to resist 
the fascination of witnessing the fray, or from some other 
unknown and undiscoverable impulse, had made his way 
to the spot, and concealed himself, at a safe distance, as 
he probably supposed, from both of the contending 
parties. “ But every bullet has its billet, ladies,” added 
Mr. Bateman, “and poor Crickett, who is scarcely to be 
lamented, however, rushed blindfold, so to speak, upon 
his fate.” 

* Some little allowance must be made for Mr. Bateman’s natural 
boastings. It was afterwards averred that he was very glad to “see the 
backs” of the smugglers. But perhaps this was alibel, The truth is, 
Mr. Bateman was naturally not of severe disposition, and had no desire to 


see the extreme penalty of the law exercised on any one whom he might 
have taken captive, 
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Mr. Bateman added, that, having placed a guard over 
the captured goods, it was his duty to return to them 
speedily; but he considerately offered to leave two of his 
assistants to watch the corpse, and also as a guard to 
the house, which being accepted by the bewildered and 
horror-stricken ladies, he gracefully withdrew. 


Very deep and direful were the thoughts and words 
of Carter and his-companions when, after a hasty flight, 
and satisfied at length that they were not pursued, they 
halted to rest and take breath on Hurlock Chase. 

“ Are we all here ?’ demanded the leader, in a harsh 
and troubled voice. 

It was too dark for the men to see each other; 
but, their names being hastily called over, they were all 
found to be present—a round dozen, perhaps. They had 
lost their goods, and their horses too, which by this 
time were running loose over the country, rejoicing in 
their short-lived deliverance from restraint; and there 
had been few serious casualties among the men, for 
Mr. Bateman had been considerate enough to order his 
men to inflict as little damage as possible on the smug- 
glers. It was enough for him to seize the goods:. he 
wanted no blood on his head or hands. So, when the 
wounds came to be declared, it was found that the men 
had got off with a few flesh cuts and scratches, one or two 
broken heads, more bruised sides and limbs, but no bullet- 
wounds. In fact, the only man slain in the skirmish 
was the traitor Crickett; and of this event the smugglers 
were not aware. 

It may be left to the imagination of our readers to 
fancy the wrathful bearing of a number of desperate men, 
smarting, most of them, with bodily hurts, and all of them 
defeated in their projects, with their anticipated share 
of the night’s successful work (had it been successful) 
snatched from their hands. And in the midst of the 
confusion and hurried consultation arose a cry of “ Ven- 
geance on the traitor !” i 

And then followed one of those strange, unpremedi- 
tated, and headlong impulses which are sometimes seen 
to move through a crowd as though inspired by one 
single and determined will. “ Vengeance on the traitor !” 
was shouted again and again by the hoarse voices of the 
baffled smugglers; and each and all knew whom they 
meant. It was Tom Carey, who had deserted them; 
Tom Carey, who had been known to say hard things 
against the lawless trade since he became a Methodist; 
Tom Carey, whom Mr. Crickett had denounced; Tom 
Carey, who was known to be on friendly terms with 
Moses Lee the gipsy, who had kept away that night. It 
was all plain enough: Tom Carey was the traitor, none 
but he. Vengeance on him; immediate and deadly 
revenge. 

“TI sworean oath long ago that I would not spare him 
if ever I knew of his informing,” said Will Carter, 
hoarsely; “and—and if he was my own brother, I 
wouldn’t spare him nor screen him now,” he added. 

It was known to some among them that Tom Carey 
was not at Leanacre Farm that night: on the previous 
day he had passed by the iron-works with his infirm- 
minded brother Zeke, and had looked in at the forge to 
tell his old fellow-workmen that Harry Rivers, the son 
of their former master, was expected home; and he had 
further said that he was going on to the Wash to see his 
blind sister, and should sleep at old Samuel Austin’s, so 
that he might be nearer to the Priory, and be able earlier 
to see Harry on the following morning. It was all plain 
now: the traitor had put a smooth face on, to disarm 
suspicion ; and—vengeance on the traitor ! 

And then another murmuring cry arose; “To the 
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Wash! and then back again to the furnace !” and there 
was not one there who did not know what his fellows 
meant ; for the feeling was in his own heart. 


CHAPTER LXI.—THE NIGHT OF THE SMUGGLERS’ RUN—TOM 

CAREY, HIS PERIL AND HIS RESCUE. 
Nor at all dreaming of the conspiracy against him, and 
ignorant, indeed, of the entire events of that night, Tom 
Carey, whose movements had been correctly reported 
and canvassed among the smuggling party, retired 
quietly to bed in his little chamber at Samuel Austin’s, 
taking his brother under his protection. 'Tom had spent 
a happy evening with his sister and the aged father and 
mother of his dear departed Mary. We have seen that 
the poignant grief of that great loss had gradually 
softened down to pensive and sacred, but not painful 
reminiscences. So far, therefore, from avoiding any 
mention of the blow which, years before, had been in- 
flicted on them, not in wrath, but in great mercy, by 
their heavenly Father’s hand, it formed, not only with 
Tom and blind Marty, but also with Samuel Austin and 
his wife, a cherished topic of sober and tender conver- 
sation. 

So that night they had talked of Mary Austin, and 
of the day of her death, and of all the events of that 
day; and among these events was the singular episode 
of Moses Lee and his concern, his gratitude for past 
kindness, his message, through Mark Castle the old 
wheelwright, to Tom, and the pewter tobacco-box with 
the initials of Tom Previst’s name on the lid. 

“ And have you that box now, Tom?” asked Marty. 

Yes, Tom had it: he had kept it ever since that day, 
of course, though he had never had occasion to, and 
should never think of, putting it to the use prescribed 
by gipsy Lee. He reckoned he could take care of him- 
self, if need be; or God would take care of him. And, 
besides, what enemies had he? Tom did not know of 
any, he was sure. He had been persecuted a little bit, 
no doubt, because of his religion; but that was passed 
and gone now. No, he did not believe he had a single 
enemy in the world, Tom didn’t. 

But as to the box, yes, he had the box, and somehow 
or other it happened that he had it in his pocket that 
evening. It was strange; but so it was. 

Would he let Marty see it? (Marty, like many other 
blind persons, substituted the common word “ see” for 
feel and examine.) To be sure he would; and Marty 
might keep it for him if she pleased. Indeed, it might 
be more fit for her to keep than for him, Tom said. 
Maybe a time might come when she, by producing the 
box and repeating the message, might be saved from 
insult; for the Lees were a rough set. And so, between 
joke and earnest, Tom pressed the box on his sister. 

Tom slept soundly, and so did all who were that night 
under Samuel Austin’s roof; but not so soundly that 
they were not aroused, about two hours after midnight, 
by a loud and angry summons of fierce knockings and 
fiercer voices beneath the chamber windows overlooking 
the little court-yard of the cottage, at the repetition of 
which Tom sprung from his couch, and, throwing open 
the lattice window, demanded what was meant by the 
summons; while there was just sufficient light to show 
that the yard was filled with men. 

It meant that Tom was wanted; that five minutes 
would be given him, in which to throw on his clothes; 
that, if he did not deliver himself up, fire would be set to 
the house, and all within should be roasted alive. It 
meant that the hour was come for taking vengeance on & 
TRAITOR, that the vengeance would not wait, and that one 
minute of the five was already gone. 
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“ Be quiet, and I'll be with you. I know your voice, 
Will Carter, and you know that I'll keep my word,” said 
Tom, cheerfully. “ Don’t harm the innocent people here, 
and you may do what you like with me.” 

“What do they mean, Tom?” asked a timid, soft, 
trembling voice at his elbow, as he was hastily putting 
on his garments. 

“ Mischief, Marty,” said Tom, in a subdued voice. “I 
bragged last night—God forgive me!—that I hadn’t a 
single enemy in the world; and I didn’t know that I had. 
But there’s mischief meant now, I can tell. I heard 
Bob Phillips’s voice among the rest; and that means 
mischief.” 

“ But you won’t go out to them, Tom ?” said Marty, 
who had heard, from her room, all that had passed. 

“Yes, Marty, I shall go with them,” said Tom. 

Samuel Austin and his wife were close beside Tom 
now, and Zeke had stumbled out of bed, and was 
fumbling his way into his clothes as he best could, in 
the dark. 

“You mustn’t go,Tom. Ihave heard it all, and know 
what it means,” said Samuel Austin, huskily. 

“ You heard what they threatened, father ?” said Tom, 
who had learned to call Mary’s father his own. 

“Let them do it,” replied the old man, bravely. “If 
I was only the man I was fifty years ago!” he added, 
proudly. “ But there, that’s bragging; but you must 
not go out to them. Slip out at the back door, Tom. 
They are all in front.” 

“ And let them execute their threat? No, no. I'll 
take what comes. There’s some mistake, and I shall be 
able to make them see it. If not, God bless you all. I 
am ready now.” 

All this is but a little part of what was crowded into 
the five minutes of grace; but it must suffice for our 
narrative. It is enough to say that the time had scarcely 


expired when the door was thrown open, and Tom 
stepped out into the midst of the throng, and was roughly 
seized by two or three of the ringleaders. 

“ There’s no occasion for that, mates,” he said, calmly, 
as they were binding his hands behind him with a hand- 


kerchief. “Tl go with you quietly wherever you want 
to take me, without that. But do it if you like,” he 
added, in a quiet but firm tone, as they still persisted 
in their design. 

In another moment the little court-yard was cleared ; 
and then, starting as from a trance, blind Marty cried 
out, “ The box! the box !” 

“You are right, my girl: there’s hope in that,” said 
Samuel Austin. “Moses Lee and his tribe are on 
Marley Heath, at their old encampment, I know; and a 
nimble runner would get from here to there in a quarter 
of an hour, and then—but where is the nimble runner 
to be found, Marty ? If I was as young as I was once— 
but I am a helpless old man,” said he, despondingly. 

“Zeke and I—Zeke and I,” said Marty. “See, I am 
ready”—for by this time Mrs. Austin’s trembling hands 
had struck a light, and a candle was kindled—“ quite 
bedi and Zeke, oh, Zeke, if you have any care for poor 

om——”? 

In a moment the poor imbecile was blundering down 
the stairs. “ Who says that I don’t care for Tom ?” he 
asked, fiercely. 

“Nobody says so, Zeke; but come with me: you 
know your way to Moses Lee’s tent, Zeke.” 

_ Poor Zeke was unusually docile. In less time than 
it takes to tell, the brother and sister were on the road, 
he leading her by. the hand as he strode along with 
mighty strides in the yet dark night, and she urging 
him to stronger efforts by asking him, as she ran to 





keep up with his steps, if he did not care for Tom—poor 
Tom—brother Tom. 


We must hurry on to the last scenes of this busy and 
eventful night. It has already been seen that Marty 
must have reached the gipsy’s camp in safety, and that 
she experienced no difficulty in invoking the assistance 
of Moses and his clan (or such of them as shared in his 
encampment) to the help of her brother. Armed with 
the token (which, however, in this case was not needed), 
in a few broken and almost breathless words she told 
Lee of her brother’s danger, or as much of it as she 
knew; and the quick apprehension of the gipsy sup- 
plied the rest. Leaving Marty to the care of his 
mother, and accompanied by Zeke and the young men 
of his tribe, he made straight towards the furnace; but, 
on crossing the road, his ready ears caught the sound 
of wheels, which he could distinguish as being those of 
@ carriage or post-chaise, which he irreverently termed a 
“booby-hutch.” He understood it all: he knew that 
Harry Rivers was expected at the Priory that night; 
and Mr. Wainfleet had let out, in his confidential 
communications with Moses, that he should accompany 
him. “It must be them,” he said: “ it cannot be any one 
else on this road at such a time of night; and they will 
be a good help where help will be wanted.” Accordingly, 
sending the larger part of his men on, he halted with 
the remainder till the chaise came up. How correct he 
was in his conjecture we have seen; and with what 
speed he and his impressed allies hastened over the 
intervening two miles of woodland and rough harvest- 
fields, so soon to meet his first detachment, with Zeke 
at their head, may be guessed, when the object they had 
in view is considered. 

At length—and it seemed a whole night of agony to 
Henry Rivers—the furnace was before them, with its 
lurid, flickering cloud above its summit; and around it, 
by its ghastly light, could be faintly discerned two or 
three dark forms passing to and fro; but beyond these 
were no further signs of life and activity. 

Harry uttered, with an accent of despair, “ We are too 
late!” but at that moment the door of the furnacemen’s 
hut was thrown open, and a group of some six or eight 
men came out of the dark and narrow recess, with the 
prisoner in their grasp. His limbs were bound and his 
mouth was gagged; yet, with the great strength he was 
known to possess, and with desperate determination to 
escape, if possible, the dreadful doom he had just heard 
pronounced at the mock tribunal before which he had 
stood, the victim struggled with his persecutors and 
intended murderers. 

It was a vain struggle: another five minutes, another 
minute, might have been too late to save him; but help 
was at hand. With a yell of insane fury poor Zeke 
dashed in among the smugglers and clasped his brother 
in his arms; and before they had recovered from the 
surprise they were confronted by Tom’s friends. 

“A pretty night’s work you were going to make of 
it, and all for nothing, Will Carter,” said Moses Lee, 
stepping forward fearlessly into the midst of the group. 

The detected ruffians (for such ‘they were then—they 
had been made so by their headstrong passions) looked 
around them sullenly, and saw that resistance would be 
hopeless ; for though they were not actually outnumbered 
by the rescuers, Tom’s friends had right on their side, 
and fire-arms too—a pair of pistols, at least, which Mr. 
Wainfleet brandished with great effect, one in each 
hand—and Harry Rivers had already felled Bob Phillips 
with one powerful blow, and was by the side of Tom 
Carey, loosening his bonds. 
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“You needn’t look so black and threatening upon me, 
all of you,” continued the gipsy, confronting the forge- 
men; “but go down on your knees and thank God, as 
the good book teaches you, that you hadn’t committed a 
great crime.” 

“ That’s as you may like to put it, Moses,” muttered 
Carter in a low voice, so as scarcely to be overheard ; 
“but there was a time when you wouldn’t have thought 
much of putting a traitor and an informer out of the 
way; and you know it.” 

“ But I would have caught him first,” rejoined Moses, 
in the same cautious tones, and drawing Carter a little 
aside; “and you have got the wrong man, Will, that’s 
all. If you want to get the right one, after to-night’s 
work, which I don’t think you will, his name is William 
Crickett.” 

“T tell you what it is, friends,” continued the gipsy, 
who seemed to have risen in importance by his night’s 
good work, and who now turned to his friends: “ there 
has been a bit of a mistake made, and a little fright 
given, but no harm done, after all, and none meant 
that we know of.” 

“ No what, friend Lee? No harm, quotha!” shouted 
the old lawyer, who still handled his pistols cautiously : 
“a pretty judge you must beof harm! No harm meant, 
ch ?” 

“Not a bit of it, I tell you, Mr. Wainfleet,” retorted 
the gipsy, boldly, and taking up the defence (for reasons 
of his own) of his friends of the furnace and forge, who 
stood with folded arms and doubtful-looking faces, but 
silent. “Say that they fancied Tom Carey had done 


them wrong, and were amind to give him a fright, as I 
said, and were carrying the joke a little too far—well, 
here they are now, to say they are sorry for it, and to ask 
him to make it up; and here’s Tom Carey, with not a 
hair of his head hurt, to say ’twas a mistake altogether ; 


and here’s Master Harry Rivers come home again, and 
nobody to throw up a hat and say ‘ Hooray;’ and I am 
ashamed of you, Will Carter, for turning sulky. As to 
Bob Phillips there’—Moses pointed to the recumbent 
forgeman as he spoke—“I don’t wonder at: him: he 
always was sulky; and, besides, he has got a settler: 
but for you, Carter and Jones, and the rest of you— 
when there’s Tom Carey here himself to say that he 
bears you no malice—I am ashamed of you all.” 

This singular speech produced its effect. When it 
was ended Tom Carey, released from his bonds, and his 
mouth ungagged, stepped forward supported by Harry 
Rivers. By the imperfect light of the furnace-fire, 
mingling with the gray dawn of the September morning, 
now breaking, it was not difficult to see that he was 
labouring under strong emotions ; but he controlled them 
and spoke. 

“ Friends,” he said to his former fellow-workmen, “I 
honestly forgive you all that you have done to me this 
night. What you meant to do, or didn’t mean to do, is 
past and gone. I'll never bear a thought of malice for 
it: I'll only ask and beg of you to thank God for having 
been stopped from what you might have done. And 
now I'll tell you what I would have told you before, but 
you wouldn’t hearme. Inever had a thought of betray- 
ing any of you, nor of informing against you. I know 
nothing of what has been done this night anywhere else, 
and I don’t want to know. I haven't liked your ways 
and your going against the laws, though I used to be as 
bad and wild as any of you before I learnt better from 
the Bible, and I have told you so plainly when I have 
had it put to me; but as to informing against you, I 
never have done it; and all I have more to say is, that 
I pray God to give you grace, all of you, my old friends, 





to see the error of your ways, as I have done of mine; 
and so there’s my hand, Will Carter, And thanks to 
you, dear, good friends, for having come to my help 
when it seemed that I needed it.” 

Tom offered his hand to Carter as he spoke, and it 
was tightly grasped, but no more words were spoken ; 
and before the sun had risen the scene of the intended 
tragedy was silent and deserted, save by the men whose 
duty it was to watch and feed the furnace-fire. 


CHAPTER LXII.——-WINDING UP. 


A FEW more paragraphs will bring our story to an end. 

On leaving the iron-works Tom Carey was conveyed 
by his deliverers to Samuel Austin’s, where, after con- 
vincing his sister and his friends that he was safe, he 
left his brother Zeke, and parted from the gipsies with 
many heartfelt thanks (and generous promises from 
Harry Rivers and Mr. Wainfleet) for the services they 
had rendered ; and then he took a seat in the post-chaise 
(which had been waiting there two or three hours), and 
accompanied his friend Harry and the old lawyer to the 
Priory. Our readers already know what awaited them 
there; which gave occasion to Mr. Wainfleet to say that 
he wasn’t a bit surprised, for he had long known of 
Mr. Crickett’s connection with the smuggling gang, 
though it was no business of his, and had also always 
believed the old butler to be a rascal, and a hypocrite 
to boot. 

It was long before Melly and Prissy Fleming could be 
brought to think ill of the old servant, whom they had 
ever believed to be almost faultless; and even (after the 
shock caused by his sudden and violent death had sub- 
sided) when they had undeniable proof of his baseness 
and dishonesty laid before them they begged that the 
subject might thenceforward be dropped. ‘“ We do not 
wish to think uncharitably of the dead, do we, Prissy ?” 
said Melly, mournfully. And Prissy, wiping the tears 
from her eyes, answered “ No, sister.” 

But the catastrophe of which they had been eye- 
witnesses strengthened and confirmed the determination 
of the two sisters to give up the Priory to its rightful 
owners, and to take possession (as tenants) of Leanacre 
Farm. All remonstrances on the part of Harry Rivers, 
backed by the persuasions and caustic though good- 
natured ridicule of Mr. Peter Wainfleet, were of no avail, 
and only showed that it is possible for the most amiable 
of womanhood to be sometimes exceedingly determined. 
The removal, therefore, took place very soon after the 
burial of William Crickett; and the Priory opened its 


gates to receive Harry and Rose, who never returned to 


their Canadian forest life, but disposed of their property 
there to so much advantage that Harry was enabled to 
revive the former splendour of the Priory, and to take 
rank with the neighbouring gentry. 

The Priory itself underwent many alterations and im- 
provements, and the old ruins were levelled to the ground. 
They should never be used again, their owner said, as 
the haunts of law-breakers. 

Melly and Prissy lived many years happily at Lean- 
acre Farm (which no longer deserved its ill-omened name), 
with Tom Carey for their factotum. During their lives 
an unbroken intercourse was maintained with the Priory, 
and after their death the farm became Tom Carey’s by 
the gift of his munificent friend and former companion. 
He never married, being faithful to the memory of his 
beloved Mary, and after the death of his mother, and of 
Samuel Austin and his wife, his blind sister Marty was his 
dearest companion and housekeeper. We are getting 
on too fast and far with our records, however, and must 
call back. 
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The capture of the bulk of the contraband goods by 
the custom-house officers, on the night of the run, was 
the means of breaking up the smuggling interest on that 
part of the coast for many years; although, probably in 
consideration of the extraordinary value of the seizure, 
unusual leniency was dealt out to the smugglers who 
were taken prisoners. But these were but the subordi- 
nate actors in the drama: the principals suffered imme- 
diate ruin, Wincheap and Parsley among the rest. The 
heaviest blow, however, descended on Roger Gilbert, who 
was arrested a few days after the events we have re- 
corded, and whose release from a debtor’s prison, many 
months afterwards, was due to the generous exertions of 
Harry Rivers, aided by the professional skill of Mr. 
Wainfleet. Meanwhile, the estate of Fairbourne Court 
had been sold, and strangers trod its marble halls, until 
the mansion was consumed by an accidental fire many 
years afterwards. What became of Mr. and Mrs. Gilbert 
was never exactly known; but it was believed that they 
thenceforward lived obscurely in London, and that Roger 
Gilbert himself sought and obtained an appointment in 
the excise, and exercised his new vocation so diligently 
and successfully, and with so much zest, as to give occa- 
sion or groundwork for the proverb that “an old smug- 
gler makes the best riding officer.” 

Of Mr. Wainficet ‘no further mention need be made 
than that he continued, year after year, to visit the 
neighbourhood of the Priory, spending some days at 
Leanacre Farm, plaguing Sir Richard Whistler, of the 
Grange, with his unwelcome calls on business, and feel- 
ingly complaining to his friend at ‘The George Inn” of 
his sleepless nights in the country. Atlength, however, 
his visits ceased, or, rather, his last visit ended in that 


§ sleep from which there is no awakening. He was found 


dead in his chamber at that hostelry. 


Poetical justice may require that some evil should 


befall the owner of Hurlock Chase. But poetical justice 
does not always obtain in the world; and Jason Brooke 
lived many years, apparently a prosperous gentleman, 
not on the best terms with his lady, it was said; “but 
no wonder, for she had a very violent and uncertain tem- 
per, very like that of her father, old Roger Gilbert, who 
was known by everybody to be a little—a-hem—a little 
touched, you know.” 

They also passed away ; and the place that knew them 
once knows them no more for ever. The place! why, 
the place itself is unknown. Search the country through, 
east, west, north, south, and you shall find no Hurlock 
Chase, nor Hurlock Iron-works either. And yet they 
once were. 





A MOOSE-HUNT IN CANADA EAST. 


Dunive my residence in Canada East, to which place my 
professional duties called me, I found myself, one eve- 
ning in early winter, comfortably ensconced by the stove 
with a friend, after a short absence from my temporary 
home. We had not been sitting more than an hour, 
when our landlord came into the room, breathless, and 
he could hardly muster sufficient energy to ejaculate, 
“Tf you wish a moose-hunt, follow me.” 1t was the 
work of a very few minutes to snatch our snow-shoes, 
and equip ourselves generally, leap into the landlord’s 
sleigh, and dash off in a northerly direction. On reach- 
ing a small stream about two miles from the house, he 
drew up and suid, “On with your snow-shoes. Keep 
north-west till you come on the tracks: you cannot miss 
them; for a couple of moose, followed by the hunters, 
crossed the road at —— [naming an adjacent clearing], 
and went off in this direction.” Away we went through 





the woods, and, after travelling about two miles, we dis- 
tinctly heard the baying of dogs, followed, too, by the 
report of a rifle; and in a few minutes we came in sight 
of a noble cow-moose at bay, the dogs around her, and 
two hunters on a rising ground beyond, peering from 
behind the trees, with their feet free from the snow- 
shoes, ready to climb, in the event of the moose showing 
fight, which, by the way, it invariably does unless quite 
exhausted by the length of the chase. 

Having reached the men, we learnt that the second 
moose was ahead, and got their permission to follow 
him up, a piece of courtesy not always granted to in- 
truders in a hunt. The men were so tired, however, 
having had a run of fifteen miles, that they were glad, I 
believe, to find deputies (the quarry, of course, being 
theirs), and we pushed on accordingly. R—— got the 
first sight of the moose, and gave him a ball in the side, 
which sent him off at a trot; he was evidently much 
exhausted, however, and soon relaxed his speed, when 
I got within fifty yards of him, and planted a ball behind 
his shoulder, upon receiving which he fell. 

The moose, or elk, is the largest of the deer tribe : this 
one measured six and a half feet in height, at the shoulder. 
It was an undertaking of some time and labour to skin 
and eut up both animals. We accomplished it, however, 
just as darkness overtook us, and, having buried the 
meat in the snow, to protect it from the rapacity of owls 
and wolverines, we started for home with the hide and 
the head of the moose. These I carried on my back 


for four miles, on snow-shoes—no easy matter, as they 


weighed fifty-two pounds. 

Next morning we went off with my tobagin (a small 
sleigh) to fetch our share of the meat, and brought out 
two hundred and seventeen pounds’ weight in one load. 
The weight which these tiny sleighs are capable of bear- 
ing is almost incredible. I yoked myself in the shafts, 
and made R—— leader, and thus we got on bravely, 
though not by any means at railway speed. I may men- 
tion that in the course of our haul we lost the shanks of 
one moose, which were tied in a bundle, and had dropped 
off the tobagin unnoticed by us. I called my dog (a 
noble Newfoundland), and explained this to him, request- 
ing him at the same time to “Go seek.” Off he went, 
and in about ten minutes returned with the shanks. 
Having procured a tolerably good specimen of a moose 
head (unfortunately without horns: the elk casts its 
horns in December), I resolved to have it preserved and 
sent to England, as it is a rarity seldom met with at 
home.* The Indians dye the hair taken from the 
mane of the moose, and use it for ornamenting leg- 
gings, moccasins, bark-work, and other articles. 

We add an extract from Dr. Richardson’s “ Zoology 
of the Northern Parts of British America :’— 

‘* The moose-deer has the sense of hearing in very great 
perfection, and is the most shy and wary of all the deer 
species ; and on this account the art of moose-hunting is 
looked upon as the greatest of an Indian’s acquirements, 
particularly by the Crees, who take to themselves the 
credit of being able to instruct the hunters of every other 
tribe. The skill of a moose-hunter is most tried in the 
early part of the winter; for during the summer the 
moose, as well as other animals, are so tormented by 
mosquitoes that they become regardless of the approach 
of man. In the winter the hunter tracks the moose by 
its footmarks in the snow; and it is necessary that he 
should keep constantly to leeward of the chase, and make 
his advances with the utmost caution, for the rustling 
of a withered leaf, or the cracking of a rotten twig, is 





It is now placed in the Museum of Natural History connected with 
the University of Edinburgh, 
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sufficient to alarm the watchful beast. The difficulty of 
approach is increased by a habit which the moose-deer 
has of making daily a sharp turn in its route, and 
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of the chase were marked with blood, although they ha 
not yet got view of it. At this period of the pursuyj 
the principal hunter had the misfortune to sprain his 


choosing a place of repose so near some part of its path | ankle, and the two others were tired out; but one gf 
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that it can hear the least noise made by any one that 


attempts totrack it. To avoid this the judicious hunter, 
instead of walking in the animal’s footsteps, forms his 
judgment, from the appearance of the country, of the 
direction it is likely to have taken, and makes a circuit 
to leeward until he again finds the track. This manceuvre 
is repeated until he discovers, by the softness of the snow 
on the footsteps, and other signs, that he is very near 
the chase. He then disencumbers himself of everything 
that might embarrass his motions, and makes his approach 
in the most cautious manner. If he gets close to the 
animal’s lair without being seen, it is usual for him to 
break a small twig, which alarming the moose, it instantly 
starts up, but, not fully aware of the danger, delays for a 
moment, a moment precious to the hunter, who is seldom 
known to miss so fair an aim. 

“In the spring-time, when the snow is very deep, the 
hunters frequently run down the moose on snow-shoes. 
An instance is recorded in the narrative of Captain 
Franklin’s second journey, where three hunters pursued 
a moose-deer for four successive days, until the footsteps 





them, having rested for twelve hours, set out again, and 
succeeded in killing the animal after a further pursuit 
two days’ continuance. Notwithstanding the lengthened 
chase which the moose can sustain when pursued on the 
snow, Herne remarks that it is both tender-footed and 
short-winded, and that, were it found in a country fre 
from underwood and dry underfoot, it would become a 
easy prey to horsemen and dogs.” 





LETTERS FROM BOMBAY. 
LETTER V. 
You have already followed me in imagination in an ever 
ing drive: you shall now, if you please, rise betimes and 
take a morning ride with me; for I have as yet described 
but_a small part of this great city of Bombay; so now 
suppose yourself refreshed by a cup of tea, and ready to 
start about half-past five, before the sun has shown him- 
self above Elephanta. As I went over the ground this 
very morning I shall tell you what I saw. We passed 4 
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large peepul-tree near the door. This is a kind of poplar, 
a very sacred tree with the Hindoos: they say the gods 
sit in the branches, which accounts for an offering of 
flowers that now lies at its foot. We cantered along a 
pleasant road, with bungalows on each side, and nice 
gardens : tall, pink and white oleanders look over the 
walls; the hibiscus is seen in abundance, of every shade, 
from pale salmon colour to deep crimson ; and jessamine 
of several kinds meets you every here and there with an 
oppressively strong fragrance. This was my morning 
walk in thedry season. How different is it now! The 
pare red soil, then so utterly burnt up, is now covered 
with lovely green, and the meagre euphorbia (or milk- 
bush) hedge has burst into leaf, and is, besides, all fes- 
tooned over with wild, luxuriant foliage of creeping 
plants. We now turned our horses into a narrow path. 
The first thing we met was a party of very hideous buf- 
faloes, with marvellously long horns. There is a drollery 
in the native legend of the buffalo’s creation: they tell 
that, in the absence of the creating Brahma, an inferior 
god tried to imitate him and make a cow, but could only 
produce a buffalo. These creatures put me in mind of a 
child’s attempt to draw a cow. We now got among 
some native huts, out of which came a number of small 
brown. sprites to look at us. The huts were thatched 
with picturesque roofs of palm-leaves, and all grown over 
with climbing gourds and pumpkins, whose rich green, 
fresh-looking leaves and large, starry, yellow flowers were 
flying about in wild and graceful profusion. We then 


came among fields of Indian corn, so tall that they 
reminded me of a story in the Hindustani grammar, 
about stems of corn as tall as an elephant; not that I 
saw any quite so lofty, I must honestly confess, but they 
were very far above the head of a man whom I saw 
among them. We saw before us three large, low, round, 


white towers. They occupy the highest part of Malabar 
Hill. A wall surrounds them at a considerable distance. 
The Parsees have bought up all the ground near them, 
that no houses may be built there ; and with good reason, 
for these dreary and desolate inclosures are the celebrated 
Towers of Silence, in which the followers of Zoroaster 
expose their dead. Kites and crows, and horrible-looking 
® vultures, are always hovering over them. Dreary do these 
places look to the eye, with the tall palm-trees whistling 
in the wind around them; but more dreary by far to the 
Christian heart, which knows that of all the dead in 
these heathen towers not one has “ fallen asleep in 
Jesus,” not one has laid down this mortal life looking 
forward, through God’s mercy, to the sure and certain 
hope of a blessed resurrection. 

After turning from these dreary walls, we proceeded 
for some time on a stony and difficult path, till I was 
suddenly called to look up, and behold the whole city 
lying before us, stretching out in every direction to the 
glittering sea, and lighted up by the newly risen sun. 
The part nearest to us (Chowpatty and Girgaum) seemed 
to be nothing but a forest of cocoa-nut palm-trees: not 
a street visible, nor a building, except one very handsome, 
tall column, which, however, was only a chimney. Yet 
all this part is filled with houses and busy thoroughfares, 
nestling, as it were, under the shade of the palms. 
Beyond this, the rest of Bombay occupies a wide space 
over a flat, low piece of ground, part of which has been 
reclaimed from the sea, and is swampy and unhealthy. 
The city has grown so much of late years, that there is 
& great want of building-room. J.ook where you will, 
you have the blue sea coming in sight, with an unex- 
pected glitter of water, and a vision of masts and white 
sails, From one point of view we could see most of the 
outline of the great harbour of Bombay, with its various 
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islands, Elephanta among them, which is a beautifully 
wooded hill, and, as you know, is famous for its caves. 
Beyond all this we ought to have seen the grand moun- 
tain ranges towards the Poona and Matheran; but the 
monsoon had wrapped them all in clouds. The rising 
sun reminded us not to stay too long looking at the 
view: we turned and went through a gap in a prickly- 
pear hedge into a lovely meadow. It was full of palm- 
trees, but no jungle under them; and the beauty of the 
fresh, delicate, dewy grass was quite delicious. I used 
to complain that there were no little flowers here; but, 
now that the rains have come, there is a profusion of 
them—tender, sweet, delicate little things—purple and 
white balsams, spiderworts of the loveliest blue, convol- 
vuluses, and many others whose names I know not, and 
if I did they would only puzzle you. We want English 
names for Indian wild-flowers: there is no poetry in the 
Latin names, and the native ones are still worse. We 
went on till we reached the brow of the hill, and there 
we stopped to look out upon the blue open sea to the 
west—the Indian Ocean—a charming view and a charm- 
ing breeze. It is impossible for you at home to conceive 
how much one enjoys a cooling breeze here. The question 
whether it is pleasanter to be cooled when you are warm, 
or warmed when you are cold, is here always settled in 
favour of the former; and, haying so settled it in my own 
mind, we now returned to breakfast. 

If you are not tired ofall this chit-chat, I shall take you 
into the house. You have heard much of Indian luxuries : 
I shall tell you of some home luxuries here unknown, 
which make home houses very unlike those here; and 
remember that I am describing a thoroughly good and 
comfortable house. We have here no bells, no door-locks, 
no carpets, curtains, chimney-pieces, fireplaces, no pas- 
sages or stairs, no house-door, no servants’ hall (though 
about twenty servants), no garrets, no gas, no housemaids, 
laundrymaids, dairymaids, etc., etc. I could give youa 
still longer list of etceteras; but, lest you should think 
your correspondent has lapsed into savage life, I must 
proceed to explain how all these are made up for. Instead 
of bells, we use our own good voices; and there are so 
many servants that one is sure to turn up as soon as we 
call out “ Boy!” a well-known sound in Indian houses. 
“ Boy” corresponds to the French gargon, and is very 
probably answered by a “boy” of threescore and ten. 
Instead of door-locks, there are bolts, and sometimes only 
hooks and eyes. As the doors do not shut very close with 
these, it is convenient for letting out the musk-rats, as I 
found last night in my room. Our feet are too hot 
already, without carpets: mats do much better. Every- 
thing hung on the walls is a refuge for mosquitoes, so 
curtains are superfluous, except, of course, mosquito 
curtains, without which we should be eaten up bodily. 
It would be dreadful to think of a blazing hearth or a 
warm fireside here; so grates, chimneys, chimney-pieces, 
and fire-screens are unknown in Bombay. Just look at 
the plan of the house, and you will see how well one can 
do without a house-door, remembering that a verandah 
runs before the house, and there is always a man sitting 
in it doing nothing, whose duty it is to announce visitors. 
Instead of passages, the rooms all open into each other 
and into the verandah. This, like many other good 
houses here, has no second floor, so there are no stairs. 
As for housemaids and all sorts of maids, their work is 
done by various sorts of men; it is very well done too, 
and not like John, who succeeded so ill in milking Tiny, 
in the old song. A servants’ hall for servants’ meals 
there cannot be, where no two of the servants will mess 
together: they are of all castes, and live apart, some 
having their wives on the premises. 
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Where the servants are chiefly heathen they cannot, 
of course, be assembled for family worship, as at home; 
but it is a common and very good custom in religious 
families here to have a native minister or catechist to 
come to the house every week to read the Scriptures, and 
to instruct the native servants who are willing to attend ; 
and, where the heads of the family show an interest in 
their servants, plenty of them are always willing to come: 
there is no pressing, far less compulsion ; but here I have 
seen from twelve to fifteen in regular attendance, and 
listening with deep interest to the only opportunity they 
have of knowing what the religion of their masters really 
is. Servants are a great topic of discussion among 
housekeepers here, as at home, and one gets the most 
opposite accounts. One lady will tell you that they all 
steal, with the exception of a few, who content themselves 
with telling lies; while I myself can only tell you that 
nobody has tried to steal anything from me, and in my 
limited experience I have met no really bad servants, 
and some extremely good ones here. But I must say 
that Iam shocked with the way in which many people 
speak to their servants. This is not the case in the 
better houses here; but in hotels, steamers, etc., we have 
seen strange varieties; and, though I could make a little 
allowance for young, thoughtless cadets bullying their 
black servants in a foolish and ungentlemanly way, I 
own I cannot forgive ladies for doing so. I was told 
when I came here that I “must speak fiercely to the 
natives, or they would not obey.” I have never ‘spoken 
fiercely, and have been much better served than ever my 
adviser was; and no wonder. 

A bad tone of manners towards the natives has been 
too long prevalent: it is encouraged, no doubt, by their 
own disagreeably obsequious and servile address. I 
believe their own native masters treat them much worse 
than our people do; but what of that? We did not come 
to India to learn manners fromthem. However, it isin 
the best society and best houses that the servants are 
best treated, and we may hope the good influence of ex- 
ample will descend: the lower you go in the scale the 
worse they are; and it would be ludicrous, if it were not 
sad, to see the way in which some of the soldiers’ wives, 
poor, uneducated Irishwomen, “drest in a little brief 
authority,” tyrannize over the poor things who have the 
misfortune to be their servants. 





MEN I HAVE KNOWN. 
SIR FRANCI8 CHANTREY. 
Sm Francis Cantrey was a very eminent and a very 
successful sculptor; and to get to be the foremost, at 
least as far as popularity and lucrative commissions 
went, in the race where Nollekens, Westmacott, and 
Flaxman were among his competitors must be received 
as evidence of no small degree of genius. 

My sketches are personal, not critical ; yet I may allude 
to some of his principal productions, and first of all to 
the tomb of the two children of the Rev. Mr. Robinson, 
in Lichfield Cathedral. Upon this, as also, perhaps, but 
in a lesser degree, upon a family group in Wales, rests 
his reputation in what I consider the higher walk of art, 
the simply natural, and addressed to human feeling. It 
is true the originality of the Lichfield monument has 
been contested. It was alleged to be from a sketch by 
Stothard, which I have reason to believe entirely un- 
founded. Another report asserted that it was modelled 
by a foreign artist (whose name was given), attached to 
the sculptor’s studio; and, as this rumour was never 
denied, I am inclined to think that he wrought much 
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upon, if he did not more materially assist, in the com. 
position. But Chantrey earned fame enough withont 
having to base his claim to our admiration on this op 
any other specific example of his felicity in conception 
and mastery in execution. His statue of James Wat 
is one of the very finest in the country; and in mos 
of the others from his hands there is much to prin 
above the average of our similar public works or exh. 
bitions. In busts he was even more successful, and he 
has preserved for future generations a gallery of striking 
likenesses of many of the most celebrated personages of 
his era. It was in these that his artistic skill shone 
brightest. With the genuine gift that belongs to supe. 
rior talent alone, he knew how to set forth the marked 
characteristics of the individual whose features he was 
employed to represent, and to watch, as it were, for that 
happy moment when he could seize and embody the 
living forms which, stamped upon the marble, were a 
once acknowledged by all as perfect in resemblance and 
truthful in expression. An instance of this careful 
discrimination and ready wit of the artist occurred 
on the sitting of Sir Walter Scott to him. He had 
tried in vain to dissipate the grave and constrained 
look which people can hardly shake off when fixed down 
to be stared at and studied for portraits. Scott’s jocund 
smile, when telling some pleasant story, could not be 
resuscitated by all the conversational manceuvres of the 
artist, when, in the midst of his despondency, a rough 
voice was heard in the outer room, insisting upon ad- 
mission, no matter how the master was engaged. 
“That’s Jack Fuller!” exclaimed Scott. “That’s it!” 
exclaimed Chantrey. “Only sit as you are, one minute, 
and all will be right.” Under these circumstances the 
excellent bust (so familiar to us all, in life-size, cabinet, 
and petto) was attained and finished. 

Chantrey was almost inordinately ambitious to be 
intrusted with the execution of public monuments; 
labour, I fancy, not always so remunerative as bust- 
making. In the arts, however, fame is the key to the 
stores of wealth. For the equestrian Wellington in 
front of the Royal Exchange there was a close contest# 
The statue was originally proposed by an influential 
citizen to be erected by Mr. Matthew Wyatt (whose dis- 
appointment in having this shifted from his hands was 
compensated by his friends raising a fund and giving 
the commission for the more costly group on the Hyde 
Park Corner arch); but the name of the admired Royal 
Academician was introduced in competition, and the 
committee on the arrangements, sitting in the Mansion 
House, was divided in opinion. The rank of Chantrey 
in the national school of fine arts, and his wide-spread 
celebrity, carried the day; but the struggle was so severe 
that it was only by the casting vote of the Lord Mayor 
that the palm. was awarded. On this, as on many 
other occasions, and indeed throughout the latter part of 
his brilliant career, the candidate was greatly indebted 
for his victory to the energetic services of his fidus 
Achates, Allan Cunningham. Allan was truly an in- 
valuable coadjutor. Not only by his zeal in matters of 
business, but through his interest with the press, he 
contributed much to the fortunate issue of many bar- 
gains and speculations, which amply filled the purse of 
his friend, to whom he stood in the relation of secretary, 
and, as regarded the studio, factotum. At his death 
Chantrey bequeathed him £200 a year as a grateful 

* His acuteness of eye, s0 necessary a faculty for an artist, especially 
in portraiture, received a curious illustration one day, in connection 
with this very statue. I was seated at table, next to Chantrey, and the 
Duke was five or six off from us, whensthe sculptor bid me notice his 


Grace’s ear, which was, in fact, nearly flat, and without the usual 
amount of convolute formation, 
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SIR FRANCIS CHANTREY. 


acknowledgment of his worth; but poor Cunningham 
did not survive twelve months, to enjoy his legacy. 

Francis Chantrey’s birth was very humble; so hum- 
ble that, as a boy, he carried sand from his father’s little 
farm at Norton, near Sheffield, to the latter, for sale, 
driving the consignment on the ass before him, and pro- 
pably enjoying a ride home on the patient animal. 
From his very childhood he is described as having 
betrayed a strong appetite for making figures in common 
clay; but it was reserved for an aunt, the housekeeper 
of a lady of fortune, to help him to another material ; and 
he is said to have worked strange things in the dough 
with which she was constructing her ornamental pastry. 
At table his clever animal models attracted notice, and 
paved the way to his being apprenticed to a Scotch 
carver and gilder, a post not unfavourable to his 
disposition and habits, and from which he fought his 
course through many trials, and under some discourage- 
ment, to the lofty position he so deservedly attained. 
During the early period of his road up the hill I think 
he acquired some familiar acquaintance with Edinburgh, 
Dublin, and other places, which opened his mind to 
more than merely local information, before he arrived to 
settle in London. 

His first contribution to the Royal Academy Exhi- 
bition was a bust so spirited, that the story went of the 
then aged Nollekens removing one of his own perform- 
ances to make room for the stranger. Nevertheless, 
though past the fear of competition, it was an act of 
kindness, as well as an example of appreciative judg- 
ment, to distinguish the young exhibitor in this manner ; 
and his continued patronage had considerable effect in 
bringing the merits of his protégé into general notice. 
Chantrey rose to be a Royal Academician several years 
before the nonagenarian miser died, leaving behind him 


£200,000, accumulated by his practice in bust-making. 
When the flood of prosperity set in Chantrey knew 


well how to increase and make a good use of it. With- 
out being worldly, in the lower meaning of the word, 
he was astute, persevering, and prudent; and his ap- 
pearance and manners were of a kind to conciliate good- 
will and promote friendly alliances. He was free and 
off-spoken—the tone of frankness so indicative of a 
prospering man, who needs to care little or nothing 
for anybody’s opinion—and yet, in his case, there was 
no assumption of personal superiority or affectation 
of professional talent: it was often an amusing sort 
of bluntness. I remember, at an Artists’ Benevolent 
Fund Anniversary, when the subscriptions were being 
collected at the end where a few fellow-acquaintances 
sat together, the collecting steward in jest laid down 
a strip of paper and said, “ Very handsome: a cheque 
from Sir J. Wyattville for £20. He could not attend. 
There is a good example for you, Sir Francis.” Chantrey, 
who had just his usual cheque for £10, threw down the 
pen and said, angrily, “I get my money honestly!” 
This was a fling at the expenses of Windsor Castle. 

Generally speaking, his conversation was lively and 
entertaining, and his accompanying looks so comical 
and mirth-provoking that it was no wonder his friend 
and fellow-Academician Leslie got him to sit for Sancho 
Panza in his most humorous scenes from the incom- 
parable “ Don Quixote.” 

Independently of his pre-eminent qualifications for 
sculpture, he was an accomplished draughtsman ; and 
some of his friends yet cherish relics of his pleasing 
manipulation in this charming branch of art. But he 
went still further, even into public, with this talent. 

hen nearly forty years of age, and overladen with 
work, there appeared “The Peak Scenery in Derbyshire,” 
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by E. Rhodes, the. picturesque views of which were 
from his pencil, and engraved by the brothers W. B. and 
George Cook. 

Like Sir Humphrey Davy, Sir Francis Chantrey was 
very fond of angling, with its quantum of gentle ex- 
citement to keep the faculties in motion. Excursions 
in Derbyshire supplied rare opportunities for indulgence 
in this pursuit. He was still more ardently devoted to 
the sports of the field, and, as a coveted recreation, the 
rod had to yield to the gun. And the exercise, when it 
could be taken, was extremely beneficial towards con- 
serving his health; for he was of full habit of body, 
and inclined to that condition, for the remedy of which 
there was no Banting then to prescribe. The luxurious 
fare of London in constant enjoyment, and long con- 
finement in the atelier, I fear were not sufficiently coun- 
teracted by the occasional starts of fishing and shooting ; 
and our great sculptor, who has left many noble works to 
transmit his name with honour to posterity, died before 
he had reached his grand climacteric. 





ONCE FOR ALL. 


Tue other day I was writing a letter, and used the ex- 
pression “once for all.” It afterwards occurred to me 
that this word, the Greek t¢araé, might suggest various 
trains of thought. 

There is often a great desire to do things “ once for 
all;” not to have to repeat an effort, to return to a 
labour, to provide for a necessity from day to day, but 
to do something “ once for all,” which shall render re- 
currence to the same matter, or repetition of the same 
work, unnecessary. This summary process, however, is 
often against the ordinary laws of our nature; for you 
cannot breathe “once for all”—you must be content to 
breathe about fifteen times every minute—you cannot 
eat or drink “ once for all,” or sleep, or, indeed, perform 
any function connected with life, except as nature has 
permitted. 

No doubt there are matters which admit of being thus 
at once and decisively performed, and the eagerness with 
which a thing is done when it can be done is a proof 
how inherent in the mental constitution of man is the 
desire to do things “ once for all.” You must pay rent, 
for example, generally every quarter: those who can, 
are glad to buy the freehold, and so, as it were, pay rent 
“ once for all.’ 

But the occasions when summary action can be taken, 
rendering repetition needless, are comparatively few, 
especially in matters of a social or moral nature. In 
social life you may win a title to the unceasing gratitude 
of a person whose life, say, you may have saved. But 
such an occurrence is a rare and special case. In the 
common relations of life true friendship and esteem 
cannot be bought at once, but must be the growth of 
long-continued and often-repeated courtesy and kind- 
ness. 

Still more is this necessity for renewed and repeated 
effort noticeable in the moral world. No man can become 
virtuous by any sublime act or performance “ once for 
all:” you must be content to toil against evil day by day ; 
to control your evil desires and wayward passions; to 
avoid temptation, to walk circumspectly, to do good to 
others as you have opportunity. Priestcraft has indeed 
affirmed that death-bed gifts and mortuary dispositions 
can at once atone for past offences and secure eternal 
life; but Divine teaching tells that this belongs only 
“to them who by patient continuance in well-doing seek 
for glory and honour and immortality.” 
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The current of meditation having carried me into the 
region of sacred and revealed truth, let me conclude by 
reverently referring to the fact that the same word, 
égamat, “once for all,” marks the distinction between 
false and true teaching on the highest of all subjects. 
In treating of the great central doctrine of the Christian 
faith, the doctrine of the atonement, St. Paul in his 
Epistle to the Hebrews uses this argument for the 
superior excellence of the new dispensation and its 
Divine Founder. The high priests under the old dis- 
pensation offered sacrifices for sin woAAaxcc, often, and 
repeatedly. These Jewish sacrifices pointed to the one 
sacrifice to be made “in the fulness of time,” but had in 
themselves no virtue for the expiation of sin. Far less 
have the Popish sacrifices of the mass, often repeated. 
And why? Because atonement for sin is only “ through 
the offering of the body of Jesus Christ once for all” 
(éoarak). “If,” says one of the great theologians of the 
seventeenth century, “ If the virtue of this one offering 
did extend itself unto the expiation of the sins of the 
church, from the foundation of the world, before it was 
offered, much more might and would it extend itself, 
without any repetition, unto the expiation of the sins of 
the whole church, unto the end of the world, now that it 
is actually offered.” The argument is cogent and con- 
clusive. 

Both the excellency and the efficacy of the atonement 
of Christ are set forth in its being described as “ once 
for all;” viz., when, “ by his one oblation of himself, once 
offered, he made a full, perfect, and sufficient sacrifice, 
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oblation, and satisfaction for the sins of the wh 
world.” “ And as it is appointed unto men once to ¢ 
but after this the judgment: so Christ was once offere 
to bear the sins of many; and unto them that look {gem 
him shall he appear the second time without sin unig. 
salvation.” a 
Let it not be thought that subjeets so solemn i 
unsuited to a “leisure hour.” The words with whi 
Dr. Johnson ended “The Idler” may be fittingly 
adopted:—‘“I hope that my readers are already dig 
posed to view every incident with seriousness, and j 
prove it by meditation; and that, when they see 
series of trifles brought to a conclusion, they will com, 
sider that they have passed weeks and months whidg™ 
are no longer in their power; that an end must in ti 
be put to everything great as to everything little; that 
to life must come its last hour, and to this — f 
being its last day—the hour at which probation ce : 
and repentance will be vain; the day in which every 
work of the hand and imagination of the heart shall be 
brought to judgment, and an everlasting futurity shall 
be determined by the past.” t 
In this spirit we conclude the labours of one ye 
and prepare for those of another. There is satisfaction 


in the completion of any work ; but editors of periodical 
can scarcely share the “ careless mirth” of the swains/@f 
says— a 


whom Thomson, in the “ Seasons,” 


* Thus they rejoice; nor think “a 
That, with to-morrow’s sun, their annual toil 
Begins again the never-ceasing round.” 


Et medio in sulco deflexa reliquit aratra. 


END OF THE THIRTEENTIL VOLUME 
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